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WHY COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


DON’T READ 


Or course college professors read—sometimes. But 
they sometimes fail to read when one might expect 
them to read, and the total amount of serious, pur- 
poseful reading done by the average faculty member 
may be less than is commonly supposed. The purpose 
of this article is to examine, as dispassionately as pos- 
sible, some of the reasons why college professors do 
not read more than they do. 

The findings set forth below are not based on a 
formal questionnaire, but are based rather on a long 
series of extremely informal interviews—confessions is 
perhaps a better word—in which the author, formerly 
a college librarian, has listened to the whispered con- 
fidences of a large number of college professors. For 
reasons which would be clear only to a psychologist, 
there seem to be many teachers in American colleges 
who enjoy telling librarians why they read library or 
any other books, and why they no not read them. It 
is surprising how many data of this nature can be 
collected by a harmless looking librarian within a few 


By 
HAYNES McMULLEN 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


years if he simply says “tchk! tehk!” at any short 
pause in a conversation which has begun to move in 
the appropriate direction. If the pause is longer, it 
is wise to emit a low whistle. 

The data gathered during these interviews seem to 
indicate that, when college professors fail to read, 
their failure may be related to one or more of seven 
situations. In the days when the line between right 
and wrong was sharply drawn, they might have been 
As things 
stand today, we should probably call them the seven 


called the seven deadly sins of reading. 


undesirable situations related to nonreading. 

The first of these seven situations takes place in 
the area of the professors’ relations with top manage- 
ment in the college. In some institutions the president 
and deans seem to read books and journals infre- 
quently. Teachers in the lower echelons are, of 
course, not disturbed about this state of affairs be- 
cause they realize that administrators are, as a class, 


too busy to read. If any young instructor has doubts 
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about the extent of this busy-ness, he can measure it 
by counting the number of weeks that a faculty pro- 
posal lies on a presidential desk while awaiting action. 
It is all very well for an instructor to condone illit- 
eracy among his superiors, but too often he begins 
to imitate them, consciously or unconsciously. Being 
too busy to do something worth while is one of the 
easiest of habits to acquire. 

But 
wholeheartedly in the value of reading on the part 
of his faculty even though he is unable or unwilling 
to indulge in the act himself. The situation may still 
be undesirable if he has diffieulty in obtaining adher- 


perhaps the college administrator believes 


ence to his doctrine. Younger members of the fae- 
ulty may succeed in hiding their failure to read by 
maintaining a respectful silence when in his presence 
or they may quote to him a few ideas they were forced 
to acquire in graduate school. Older faculty mem- 
bers have known for years precisely what opinions 
and subjects are useful in connection with any given 
dean or president. 

The second undesirable faculty-reading situation has 
some connection with deans and presidents, but is 
more closely connected with the teaching faculty mem- 
bers themselves. The pressure of other duties, both 
curricular and extracurricular, is the reason most 
often given by college instructors in making excuses 
for their failure to read, Pérhaps the deans and 
presidents are responsible for the curricular duties, 
but it is difficult to assign the blame for the extra- 
curricular ones. Before our instructor knows quite 
what is happening, his sense of duty to his community 
has led him to aecept the chairmanship of the Kiwanis 
committee on ladies’ night, with the result that his 
winter’s reading program is completely shot. 

The extracurricular activity of home-building de- 
serves special mention because it has kept more than 
one college professor ignorant of all nonarchitectural 
matters for months on end, The problem of the home- 
building professor is of course most acute in institu- 
tions which pay faculty members more than a living 
wage. The writer recalls an associate professor of 
French in one such institution who had for some time 
been particularly listless in the matter of the ordering 
and reading of books in French. One evening at the 
cireulation desk the gentleman beeame so excited over 


a government bulletin on septic tanks that he dis- 
turbed the studies and slumbers of an entire reading 


room full of undergraduates. 

We have seen that faculty members may fail to read 
either beeause of reasons which originate at adminis- 
trative levels or because of reasons which stem from 
the habits of the instructors themselves. A third un- 
desirable situation may arise as a result of the fac- 
ulty’s relations with the lowest form of college life, 
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the student. Trouble can be caused by either of the 
two main categories into which the student body may 
be divided: (1) Those who read less than the faculty 
members and (2) those who read more than the fae- 
ulty. Students who read less than a teacher enecour- 
age him in his indolenee. 
handy if an instructor is asked to give the names of 
three persons who read less than he does. Students 
who read more than an instructor may actually have 
a tendency to stimulate his reading during the first 
part of a semester, if he is capable of being shamed. 
However, if these students have any tact or self-in- 
terest, they will soon see that their overdeveloped 
reading habit is embarassing their mentor and will 
hide their knowledge in order to spare him pain. 
The three of the seven deadly situations which we 


Such young people come in 


have examined thus far have lain in the realm of the 
instructor’s relationship with certain social groups. 
The remaining four arise out of his relationship to 
the material with which he deals when he tries to read. 

Our fourth undesirable condition is simply that 
there is so much printed material available that the 
faculty member becomes discouraged. Statisties about 
the number of books being printed each year have 
reached such heights as to have no real meaning for 
us, but no normal person can expect to read even the 
few thousand library books which are necessary to 
We praise 
the hardy pioneer for having waded through Shakes- 
peare and the Bible, but the memory of that aecom- 
plishment is of little comfort to a person confronted 
with row on row of books in the library of any re- 
spectable institution of higher education. Standing 
at almost any point in a well serried modern stack, 


keep a small college on the accredited list. 


a person can see more books that he can read in a 
lifetime. 

Indeed, the gathering together of books in institu- 
tions such as libraries may be a serious deterrent to 
reading. Librarians already have found that many 
readers shy away from books bound uniformly in sets, 
apparently because the reading of a volume in a set 
implies the necessity for reading other volumes in the 
same set. We need research to determine to what ex- 
tent the gathering of larger numbers of books in the 
neat rows of the modern library stack has acted to dis- 
courage people who would otherwise read. 

The fifth of our undesirable conditions is closely 
connected with the oversupply of reading material. 
Many faculty members do not read because it is too 
diffieult to select a suitable book. Any instructor ean 
tell you a long story about the shortcomings of the 

His bibliographie 
coverage or badly 


guides to reading in his own field. 
tools are either sketchy in their 
out of date. 

The professor who has trouble in finding his bib- 
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liographical way through his own field of study is 
almost certain to find himself at an even greater dis- 
advantage when he tries to read in a field not his own. 
Perhaps he is a sociologist who, for reasons not hard 
to guess, wishes to sharpen up his vague notions about 
the insides of atoms. In the library stacks he finds 
eight volumes which tell the “intelligent layman” ex- 


actly these things. Our sociologist is confident that 
admits that, in physies, he 


He has not time to read all eight books, 


he is intelligent and he 
is a layman. 
and he suspects that some of them are better than 
His 


colleague in the physics department has read none of 


others. He first turns to an expert for advice. 
them, suspects that they are all oversimplified, but is 
of the opinion that any of them might be adequate for 
the ordinary nonmathematical mortal. 

If the sociologist is dissatisfied with this answer, he 
may turn to the librarian, who, it turns out, has read 
the first book on the subject to come into the library 
but can give him no useful information about the other 
seven. This librarian, if pressed, may admit that there 
is a large volume in which a person ean find helpful 
annotations on the “intelligent layman” type of book. 
However, this volume has the title, “Standard Catalog 


’ 


for Publie Libraries,” and is therefore to be found 


only in a publie library. At this point the professor 
may select the book which has the most soiled cover, 
on the assumption that it has been most popular; or 
he may go back to reading sociology and quiekly gain 
a reputation for being a very narrow-minded special- 
ist. 

The sixth of our undesirable situations arises be- 
cause many faculty members are not as efficient read- 
ers as they could be. More than once a teacher has 
explained his lack of interest in books by saying, “I’m 
a very slow reader,” as though he were an artist admit- 
ting that he had achieved success in spite of God-given 
color blindness. Most adults can improve their speed 
and comprehension in reading, and few of them know 
it. Around most colleges there are plenty of gadgets 
with mirrors, ground-glass screens, plastic knobs, and 
timing devices which are helpful if a person enjoys 
that kind of thing, and there are other simpler meth- 
ods that can be used in the privacy of one’s chambers. 


Shorter Papers. 
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The seventh and last situation has to do with the 
kind of reading that faculty members do. It some- 
times happens that a teacher will hit on some special 
kind of reading that serves as a substitute for the con- 
tinuous and purposeful use of books. Our popular 
magazives in general and our digest magazines in par- 
ticular feed us a preselected, charmingly varied diet 
which gives us the feeling of easy mastery of knowl- 
edge about the latest and best achievements in every 
field. 
millers,” grinding all ideas down to a size that will 
It is better to swal- 


Editors of some magazines have become “grist- 


slip easily down anyone's throat. 
low their product than to starve, but that is not the 
choice facing a person with enough education to land 
him a job on a duly aceredited college. 

Other faculty members avoid books in order to em- 
brace newspapers, operating on the theory that all 
events and ideas of general importance are reported in 
the better city papers before they find their way into 
books. People of this ilk are well informed about the 
latest cure for cancer, but they can discuss it only in 
the terms which the crack science reporter has decided 
his readers can comprehend. They know what is hap- 
pening in the Balkans, but they know only the facts 
that pass an understandably biased censor. 

Perhaps the least objectionable of the people who 
have found a satisfactory substitute for serious read- 
ing are-the ones who follow the book reviews. These 
people believe in the value of books, so they enjoy 
reading about them. By means of their perusal of the 
weekly book supplements they acquire an excellent set 
of ready-made opinions about current books. There 
is hope for such people because it is always possible 
that one of them will some day find time to read a 
book which has been mentioned in his weekly reader 
for weakly readers, and that he may thus become a 
user of books. 

The purpose of this article has been to list some of 
that prevent college professors from 
It has 


not meant to imply that our faculties are opposed to 


the situations 
reading books which they fully intend to read. 
reading. They are in favor of books and will tell 
you with more sincerity than originality that the li- 


brary is the heart of any campus. Perhaps all is well. 





POINTERS ON LITERACY! 


ISMAEL Ropricugz Bou 


University of Puerto Rico 


Two armed conflicts of world proportions and a 
nerve-wrecking cold war waged as an aftermath of 

1 Paper presented at the Seminar on the Role of Adult 
Edueation in the Caribbean Area, held in Jamaica, 
B.W.1., September 1-17, 1952. 


the second have thrown light on the ever-inereasing 
difficulty that people have in understanding one an- 
other. Two thirds of mankind lack the basic instru- 
ments for understanding, the elementary knowledge 
that fortifies reasoning, and the foundations on which 
adequate attitudes of human decency have to be built. 
This explains, at least in part, why since the end of 
World War II the literature on education for literacy 


has increased considerably. We are flooded with lit- 
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erature on adult education, rural education, community 
education, social education, and fundamental educa- 
tion. 

I will not elaborate on a subject that has already 
been well covered in books, lectures, and speeches. I 
will, rather, assume the attitude of a eritic, who has 
observed the world-wide effort to uplift people through 
education in various continents and in many countries. 

When people are hungry for something and have 
access to it, they may get a dangerous overdose of 
that for which they have been craving. We seem to 
be getting an overdose of “illiteracy campaigns” and 
too sweet a diet of fundamental education. This over- 
dose and this sweet diet suggest the full-page advertise- 
ments in popular magazines of colorful desserts with 
all kinds of fruits: strawberries, slices of pineapple, 
and bananas all smothered in whipped cream. Propa- 
ganda, nice films, and pictures are being mistaken, 
more often than is healthy, for genuine education of 
peoples. The production and distribution of films, 
film-strips, booklets, pamphlets, and so on are being 
confused with the actual ability of people to read, 
understand, and obtain knowledge. 

We must not allow the politically minded and the 
salesmen of education to take the ball away from the 
professionals in the field. We do not need so much 
propaganda and salesmanship as we are getting. 


What we do need is more accomplishment at a mini- 
It is true, perhaps, that there is some 
But there is 
more need for the development of better techniques, 
better methods, better materials for the type of work 


mum cost. 


need for propaganda and salesmanship. 


that has to be done in literacy the world over. We 
need more and better measuring instruments, more 
and better techniques of evaluation. 

There is much in this area that calls for revision 
and for some good, hard thought. Thus illiteracy cam- 
paigns, launched to gratify the vanity of, and serve 
as good propaganda for, governments in power, should 
be re-evaluated. Well-trained responsible 
publie servants, should see to it that advertising costs 
do not claim the lion’s share of funds available for 
stimulating, and carrying through, educational pro- 
grams. The important contribution is not the declara- 
tion of people as literate as soon as they can read 
about 40 words, but their ability, through their own 
efforts and with the help of educators to reach a 
higher level in their standards of living—spiritually, 


people, 


socially, economically, and culturally. 


A word of caution is needed. Many directors of 
fundamental edueation and illiteracy campaigns assert 
that their projects are suecessful, invite other educa- 
tors to use the same methods, techniques, and-préce- 
dures that they have, and never express any conditions 


to the measure of their suecess. At times, extra effort, 
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as well as extra personnel, excessive amounts of money, 
and special equipment and materials are used in cer- 
tain projects by directors who claim that their ways of 
doing things should be followed generally. The best 
example that comes to my mind about this sort of 
thing is the employment of a certain methodology in 
a concentration camp. Within three months the in- 
mates learned to read and write. The method em- 
ployed was advertised as having been very successful. 
A longer look at what had been done showed that the 
people in the concentration camp had had nothing 
else to do but to try to learn. The teachers had had 
nothing else to do but teach, all day long and part of 
the night. Under these special conditions, any method 
might succeed. But these are not the conditions met 
with in everyday literacy campaigns. 

International organizations backing literacy cam- 
paigns and programs should devote more time, money, 
and effort, with less ballyhoo, to the development of 
sound pilot projects, with emphasis on techniques, 
methods, materials, and inexpensive equipment. Let 
us not abuse “fundamental education” and make it a 
cover-all term under which inefficiency and “profes- 
sional trialism” ean be cloaked. 

In pilot projects, eare should be taken not to overdo 
in the use of such expressions as “environmental varia- 
tions,” “special circumstances,” “differences in cus- 
toms and traditions,” “peculiarities of the region,” 
“nativism,” “individual differences,’ and “regional 
idiosyneracies” to cover up the lack of long-range 
planning and want of administrative and technical 
ability. We should prevent the rationalization of 
failures by the use of these passwords. 
who have traveled around have seen much day-by-day 


Those of us 
improvising. Edueatioin, of any sort, is, and must 
be, a slow, painstaking enterprise. It requires plans 
that are well thought out, aims that are well estab- 
Trial 
and error, or improvisation, should not be confused 
with careful The trial-and-error 
method is defensible when no other way of learning 
is in sight. But it is expensive, discouraging, and 
useless, when other sounder and tested principles of 


lished, procedures that have been well tested. 


experimentation. 


learning are well known and available. 

International organizations should see to it that gov- 
ernments that make use of scholarships, fellowships, 
and opportunities to attend seminars and congresses 
fulfill the moral obligations which such opportunities 
imply. Professors and students trained under any of 
these plans should be assured participation in the 
development of projects at home. I have known eases 
of professionals trained abroad in special projects and 
in university courses who have later returned home 
only to find themselves working in fields outside of 
their line of preparation—and, in too many cases, 
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without any kind of work at all. Such a situation not 
only causes disillusionment, but brings about a waste 
of badly needed talent and human resources. Inter- 
national organizations should develop stronger and 
more efficient checks on what is done with the men 
and women they train. 

The candidates for scholarships should be selected 
strictly on their merits and not on the extent of their 
social or political influence. They should follow those 
courses of study which enable them to derive the great- 
est benefit from their stay in the countries to which 
they are sent. There are many who seek scholarships 
who assume a tourist’s attitude and enroll in as few 
courses as they possibly can to insure themselves of 
plenty of leisure time. The habitual scholarship and 
fellowship seekers should be discouraged. 

International projects should not be permitted to 
turn into experiments for enthroning nationalism in 
methods and techniques. Local positions should be 
dispensed on the basis of competence. Politics and 
patronage should be stamped out. Underdeveloped 
areas, particularly, need more honest professional 
work and less political patronage. 

Local educators in underdeveloped areas should not 
be made to feel inferior because of their condition of 
being “native.” Leaders in these areas should be given 
every opportunity to prove their worth and to develop 
initiative in different fields, including education. 

The natives who are to remain wrestling with their 
own problems should be trained and stimulated to 
acquire know-how. Outside experts, technicians, and 
advisers should be used to help train and develop local 
talent to the maximum. But outside experts, sooner 
or later, leave, and the problems are left to the people 
of the country. The sooner a local leadership, open- 
minded and critical of all sorts of influences—but not 
chauvinistie, comes into play, the better the chances 
of success in the struggle against ignorance, poverty, 
and disease. 

On the other hand, care must be exercised to pre- 
vent local leaders of fundamental education from de- 
veloping a defensive attitude towards the suggestions 
and ideas of foreign experts and edueators simply be- 
cause they come from foreigners. This attitude makes 
for inbreeding, which is as dangerous in education as 
in geneties. 

There is a dangerous malady abroad among many 
leaders in fundamental edueation—a certain aversion 
to and contempt of techniques and experimentation. 
I have even heard directors of pilot projects, spon- 
sored by international organizations, claim that, as 
underdeveloped countries are today more or less where 
the advanced ones were in the 16th century, their prob- 
20th-century knowledge, 


lems cannot be faced with 


techniques, and procedures. Thus, according to them, 
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This 


is the same line of thought of those educators who say 


we should be using 16th-century methods today. 


that Indian children should not be given toys because 
they do not know how to play with them. How ean 
we expect an illiterate to know how to read a book, 
if he has never before had a chance to taste reading? 

Too many projects for fighting illiteracy and for 
putting fundamental education on wheels are exces- 
sively concerned with the spectacular, with show-win- 
dow psychology. Even when projects are still in a 
stage at which they have nothing to show, packs of 
visitors throng in on the organizers. The planning 
suffers, and time needed for valuable activities has to 
When failure 
No matter 


be given to taking care of the visitors. 
comes, a lot of explaining has to be done. 
what explanations are given, faith is gradually lost 
The spectacular has 


in the sponsoring organizations. 
its place in this world, but 1 have never seen much 


room for it in education, In education what is desir- 
able is that fewer things be attempted, in a gradual, 
thorough way, if positive changes in peoples’ atti- 
tudes are sought. True education should account for 
changes in attitudes and the development of desires 
to improve life and life’s ways. These objectives are 
not accomplished by government decrees giving some- 
thing to people—be this something a building, a road, 
or a movie projector. They are not accomplished, 
either, by making a few films for propaganda about 
activities that are as yet incipient. In short, the final 
test is the change accomplished in the lives of the 
peoples. 

The initial enthusiasm in literacy work, in funda- 
mental-education projects and activities, should not 
misguide people. As a director of a literacy campaign 
once put it, “People may learn a great deal in forty 
days that they readily forget in forty more days.” 
People who have had poor habits of health, diet, liv- 
ing, and entertainment, cannot be expected to change 
their lifelong ways of doing things overnight, on the 
basis of the enthusiasm of well-wishers. 

Allowances should be made, of course, for the falli- 
bility of all human endeavor. Flaws of the kind that 
I have spoken about are logically to be expected in 
projects of fundamental education and in literacy 
campaigns, in which the human element is paramount. 
This is especially true in those areas ealled “underde- 
veloped,” where many of the activities are conducted 
by personnel composed quite frequently of persons 
who are not technical experts. Moreover, when these 


activities are backed by international organizations, 
the idea seems to gain force that the financial backing 
is unlimited. And, consequently, more money is spent 
But we should look 


at these shortcomings in their true proportions and 


than correct practice ean justify. 


remember that experience is being accumulated from 


which we can derive model techniques and methods. 
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Lately there has developed a tendency to place em- 
phasis on the notion that adults should be let alone so 
that they can follow their own interests and do what 
they think is good for themselves. Here I want to put 
in another word of caution. 

People who have lived within an area of social, eco- 
nomic, and political deficiency have had very little 
opportunity to develop a variety of interests, and 
they are poorly equipped to make sound judgments on 
They 


may have very strong preferences for things that are 


what is convenient and useful for themselves. 


not good for them, for things they do not need at all, 
and, what is worse, for things that are actually detri- 
mental to them. They must be shown the way to bet- 
ter interests without the leaders imposing their own 
patterns and preferences. The masses must be made 
to feel that their own wishes and programs are taking 
shape and being developed. 

In many places I have visited, there is a tendency 
among the people to pattern their standards of living, 
not on the reality of their resourees and prevailing 
social and cultural traditions, but on what they see 


Reborts. 
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pictured in films and in advertisements in newspapers, 
magazines, and posters. Underdeveloped areas should 
especially beware of living standards pictured in Hol- 
lywood films. In these areas people should learn to 
protect themselves against high-pressure salesmen who 
induce them to replace modest, yet useful, kitchen fur- 
niture with costly equipment, when they scarcely have 
room to move around inside of their little houses and 


Edu- 


cators in literacy work or in fundamental education 


when they earn just enough on which to subsist. 


should try to develop attitudes of contentment with 
decent and comfortable, yet modest, standards of liv- 
ing. 

Finally, let me add a word on the role of the uni- 
versity in all programs of community development 
and uplift. Many universities still hold to the idea 
that their sole and exclusive realm is that of the 
Uni- 


versities, however, especially those in underdeveloped 


humanities, social sciences, philosophy, and art. 


areas, should have no walls; they should extend their 
influence to the supporting communities—give leader- 
ship and train people to help in the solution of their 


most pressing problems. 





PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


Lioyp FE. Buaucn 
Office of Education, FSA 


It is the continuing obligation of pharmaceutical edu- 
sation to ensure that those who become pharmacists ac- 
quire the edueation which will enable them to begin the 
practice of pharmacy, have the desire and ability to keep 
abreast of the growing edge of knowledge in the health 
sciences, make contributions to their profession which 
they gladly share with others, and willingly accept respon- 
sibility of community leadership and discharge it with 
wisdom. 


This quotation is from The Pharmaceutical Cur- 
riculum, an extensive report published by the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, Washington, D. C. The 
report was prepared by Lloyd KE. Blauch, chief for 
education in the health professions, United States 
Office of Education, and George L. Webster, pro- 
fessor of chemistry, University of Tlinois College of 
Pharmacy, in collaboration with 28 members of econ- 
sultative committees. It traces some of the recent 
history of pharmaceutical education, surveys its pres- 
ent status, and discusses proposals for future devel- 
opment. It also suggests the broad-gauged prepara- 
tion that is required of pharmacists in order that they 
may adequately serve their communities, their pro- 
fession, and the medical and other health professions. 

The report points out that the colleges of phar- 


macy now constitute the only gateway to the pro- 
These institutions, therefore, have 
publie responsibility, for, by admitting, 


fession they serve. 
a serious 
screening, and graduating students, the colleges of 
pharmacy to a very large extent make the decisions 
as to how many pharmacists the country will have, 
what kind of persons will constitute the future mem- 
bers of the profession, and what will be their intel- 
The 


colleges of pharmacy should be looked upon, there- 


lectual, civie, and professional accomplishments. 


fore, as the principal safeguards for the protection 
of the publie against incompetent and unserupulous 
practitioners; their moral responsibility in this matter 
is clear. To graduate incapable and untrustworthy 
men and women would betray a public trust and 
render the pharmaceutical profession and the public 
a great disservice. These considerations suggest the 
significance of pharmaceutical education and the im- 
portance of improving it and keeping it up to date. 

Pharmaceutical education is based upon an exten- 
sive foundation of physical and biological science. It 
requires the mastery of certain techniques of opera- 
tion, particularly in the filling of physicians’ preserip- 
tions. Knowledge of the specialized type of merchan- 
dizing found in the drugstore must also be ineorpo- 
rated in pharmaceutical education. Certain subjects 
are included to provide for the pharmacist the neces- 


The 


sary professional orientation and indoctrination. 
education of the pharmacist should be broad enough 
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to provide him with the necessary mental backgrounds 


and resources to enable him to discharge his civie re- 
sponsibilities as a leading citizen and to help him 
live a satisfying life. 

Those who are preparing for the practice of phar- 
macy now receive their professional education in most 
of the 74 colleges through a 4-year prefessional ecur- 
riculum to which students are admitted upon gradu- 
ation from high school and which leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. This curriculum 
became the standard in 1932 for all aceredited col- 
leges of pharmacy. It has served fairly well at one 
stage of development, but many pharmaceutical edu- 
cators do not regard it as adequate for the future. 
The principal shortcomings are: (1) It does not pro- 
vide a suflicient amount of general education on the 
college level; the curriculum allows very little oppor- 
tunity for instruction in such subjects as history, 
government, economies, sociology, and psychology. 
(2) The current curriculum does not include ade- 
quate instruction in the biological sciences, particu- 
larly pharmacology and related subjects. (3) It does 
not contain enough instruction in the administrative 
aspects of pharmacy. 

The inadequacies and limitations of the present 
plan of pharmaceutical education have led a number 
The 


principal innovation in these plans consists of one 


of colleges of pharmacy to devise new plans. 


or two years of pre-pharmacy education in a college 
of liberal arts before the student is admitted to the 
college of pharmacy. The Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Pharmacy in July, 1948, put into operation 
a 3-year professional curriculum to which students 
are admitted only after they have acquired two years 
The 


University of Puerto Rico College of Pharmacy in 


of college credit. This is known as a 2-3 plan. 
1949 instituted a 1-4 plan—one year of liberal-arts 
and a 4-year professional curriculum in 
pharmacy. The Montana State University School of 
Pharmacy in 1950 went on a 2-3 plan for all of its 
students, and in 1951 the University of Arizona in- 
stituted a 14 plan. The Oregon State College School 
of Pharmacy changed to a 2-3 plan in 1951. Seven 


education 


other colleges of. pharmacy, while maintaining the 
usual 4-year curriculum, have instituted optional 
plans, such as 1-4 and 2-3, for students desiring to 
pursue them. 

A 4-year professional curriculum in pharmacy based 
on two years of prepharmacy education in the liberal 
arts and sciences was instituted in the University of 
Southern California School of Pharmacy in 1950. 
This curriculum leads to the degree, Doctor of Phar- 
macy, which is conferred after the student has had 
1,900 clock hours of practical experience in a phar- 
macy. 
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An extensive survey of pharmacy was made from 
1946 to 1949 and reported in 1950. 
charge recommended in 1948 that efforts be continued 


The committee in 


for the improvement “of the existing 4-year program 
” 


of education and training,” and it also recommended 
that steps be taken to develop and establish a 2-4 pro- 
gram of edueation and training. 

Since the close of World War II the pian of phar- 
maceutical education has been the subject of much 
discussion, particularly in the meetings of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Its Com- 
mittee on Curriculum recommended to the association 
in 1948 the adoption of a 2-4 plan as the standard 
pattern, but action on the recommendation was tabled 
by the association in 1950. A subsequent proposal 
to require a 5-year plan (0-5, 1-4, or 2-3) failed in 
1951 to receive approval of two thirds of the member 
colleges—the number necessary for adoption of a 
minimum compulsory program. 

During the past half century there have been two 
One of 
these has been for the improvement of the quality 


distinct trends in pharmaceutical education. 
of training. This trend is continuing at present. 
Better curriculums are being provided, better pre- 
pared instructors are being employed, new and im- 
proved textbooks are being made available, summer 
seminars for teachers are being held, and the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Edueation, the ae- 
crediting agency for colleges of pharmacy, is ex- 
erting a wholesome influence. 

The other trend has been for the lengthening of the 
plan of education. In 1904 the national standard for 
admission to colleges of pharmacy included “a common 
school education entitling the student to enter high 
school.” This requirement was raised in 1908 to the 
completion of one year of high school, in 1917 to the 
completion of two years of high school, and in 1923 
The 


length of the pharmaceutical curriculum was set at 40 


to the completion of four years of high school. 


weeks in 1904, at two years in 1907, at three years in 
1925, and at four years in 1932, the 4-year curriculum 
to be operated on a 5-day-week schedule, 

Thus pharmaceutical education shared in the notable 
educational advances made during the first half of the 
20th century, perhaps as much as some fields, but not 
as much as others. The programs of some other pro- 
fessions now are: medicine, 3-4; dentistry, 2-4; oste- 
opathy, 2-4; veterinary medicine, 2-4; chiropody, 
1-4; optometry, 1-4 or 2-3; law, 3-3; and architee- 
ture, 0-5. In several professional fields—social work, 
public health, library service—the student must have 
completed a 4-year college course in the liberal arts 
and sciences before he may be admitted to the pro- 
fessional curriculum. 


Two major questions now confront pharmaceutical 
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education: (1) Should the pharmacist be a broadly 
educated man who possesses a sufficient foundation 
of knowledge in the social sciences and the humani- 
ties to enable him to play the role of a professional 
man in his community, participating in civie affairs 
as a leader and living the life of a well informed and 
adjusted individual? If so, shall those who aspire 
to become pharmacists be required to pursue college 
education in the liberal arts and sciences before en- 
(2) Shall the profes- 
sional curriculum be of sufiicient length to incorpor- 
ate adequate training in the rapidly developing physi- 


tering a college of pharmacy? 


cal sciences and in mathematics, the expanding bio- 
logical sciences, pharmacy, and pharmacy administra- 
tion so that the student may comprehend the scientific 
bases of his activities as a pharmacist, learn to carry 
on those activities in a responsible professional way, 
and acquire ability so to manage the operations of a 
pharmacy as to maintain it on a sound financial as 
well as professional basis? If these two major ques- 
tions are to have affirmative answers, it now appears 
to many that (1) the current 4-year plan of phar- 
maceutical education is not adequate, and (2) a 2-4 
plan is highly desirable as the next step for the im- 
provement of the education and training of pharma- 
cists. 


Research. 
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The report discusses these questions at length. It 
suggests that a 2-4 plan of pharmaceutical education 
would (1) be in line with the developing pattern of 
education in the United States, particularly the trend 
to prolong the period of general education for stu- 
dents of the profession; (2) help to keep out of the 
colleges of pharmacy the least competent students 
and encourage more capable applicants to enroll; (3) 
overcome many of the deficiencies and shortcomings 
of the present plan of pharmaceutical education and 
make possible the organization of an edueationally 
sound program; (4) be in keeping with the expan- 
sion of programs for education in the other health 
professions; (5) provide an adequate basis for gradu- 
ate study; (6) give pharmacy and the pharmacist a 
more satisfying status among the professions, in the 
universities, and with the public. The report indi- 
cates that a 2-4 plan is now feasible because of the 
increased number of applicants in recent years for 
the study of pharmacy. 

There are in the United States 74 colleges and 
schools of pharmacy, not including the one in the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. During the first term of the 
year 1951-52 they enrolled 17,669 undergraduate and 
514 graduate students—a total of 18,183. 
leges and schools of pharmacy are found in 43 states. 


The ecol- 





THE STATUS OF INTERTEACHER 
PLACEMENT BUREAU RELA- 
TIONSHIPS (1951-52) 


FRANK G, SCHULTZ 
South Dakota State College, College Station 


Is there a hot or a cold “war” on between insti- 
tutional and private, commercial teacher-placement 
agencies? If there is such a “war,” just how hot 
is it? What is the attitude of college and univer- 
sity teacher-placement agencies and of state employ- 
ment service divisions concerned with teacher place- 
ment which have only recently come into the picture? 

In an attempt to get answers to these and related 
questions, a study was conducted in which a ques- 
tionnaire was sent to members of the National In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Association asking for 
statements of policy pertaining to the matter of their 
relationships with private (commercial) agencies and 
A total of 
230 college and university bureaus were circularized, 


the state employment service bureaus. 


a number which virtually includes the total member- 
ship of the national organization as listed in the 
1950-51 The fact that 191 question- 
naires (83 per cent) were filled out and returned 


Proceedings. 


suggests that there is a keen interest in the problem 
of interplacement-agency relationships. 

The problem.—Briefly stated, the respondents were 
asked whether or not their institutional teacher-place- 
ment agency sent confidential papers for copying to 
(a) private (commercial) agencies; (b) state employ- 
ment service agencies; and (c) other college and 
university placement agencies at the request of the 
agency itself or at the request of the registrant. The 
respondents were also asked to indicate whether or 
not they “experienced difficulties with agencies mis- 
using the papers if and when sent out” and to indi- 
cate the nature of abuse and the kind of ageney 
involved. 

Analysis of data.—With the thought in mind that 
significant differences in attitude toward this problem 
might be represented by the several types of institu- 
tions, the questionnaires were grouped into the fol- 
lowing categories for study: (a) state colleges and 
universities, (b) state teachers colleges, (c) private 
colleges and universities, (d) church-related colleges 
and universities, and (e) a miscellaneous group which 
includes municipal colleges and others whose classifi- 
eation could not readily be determined. 


A further breakdown of the five categories into 
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subgroups based on size of institution was also at- 
tempted, but the number of cases in the subgroups 
became so small that observed differences were rela- 
tively meaningless. 

Relationship with private (commercial) agencies.— 
As might have been expected, the greatest difference 
in the degree of, co-operation between the college and 
university placement agencies and other agencies oc- 
curred in their relations to the private or commercial 
ageney. While approximately 50 per cent of the 
college and university bureaus sent their confidential 
papers to private agencies for copying, there ap- 
peared to be wide variations in the details involved 
in the relationship. 

A number of respondents expressed or implied atti- 
tudes which might be called “anti-private agency,” 
but the replies as a whole suggest that there is a fair 
degree of co-operation between the institutional place- 
ment bureaus and the private agencies. The range of 
attitudes expressed seems to extend all the way from 
the view that it is morally wrong for a teacher to have 
to pay a fee for a job to the position where registrants 


are occasionally urged to join private agencies. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INSTITUTIONAL PLACEMENT 
BUREAUS SENDING, AND Not SENDING, CONFIDENTIAL 
PAPERS TO PRIVATE AGENCIES FOR COPYING AT 
THR REQUEST OF AGENCY OR REGISTRANT 


At Registrant's 
Request 





At Agency's 
Request 





Type of 
Institution 


| Per Cent Yes 
Per Cent No 


State colleges 
and universi- 
ties 22 22 82(5) 69 
State teachers 
colleges .... 2 5 < 29(9) 63 
Private colleges 
and universi- 
i 28(5) 80 
colleges and 
universities . 28(3) 56 
Miscellaneous . 5 56 
Totals 96 (33) 


39(5) 78 12 
6 67 3 





® Number in parentheses represents institutions which qual- 
ified their response. May not send papers in all instances 
but usually do so, 

+ Number in parentheses represents institutions which qual- 
ified their response. May occasionally send out confidential 
papers but do so under protest. 

© Totals do not add up to 191 because some respondents did 
not check all items, 

It appears that approximately half of the institu- 
tional placement bureaus make it a practice to send 
confidential papers to private agencies at the agency’s 
request, although about a third of those that do so 
answered with a qualified “yes.” Apparently the 
bureaus are more inclined to send confidential papers, 
if the request comes from the registrant (71 per cent), 
although not all bureaus comply with the request even 


then. 
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Generally speaking, the private colleges and uni- 
versities appear to be the most liberal with regard 
to sending papers to commercial agencies; the per 
cent of “yes” answers being 66, if the request comes 
from the agency and 80, if the request comes from 
the registrant. A number of respondents indicated 
that they were glad to co-operate with commercial 
agencies because their registrants were frequently 
interested in positions in parts of the country where 
they had no contacts. This might well be the reason 
why private colleges are more inclined to send con- 
fidential papers than are the state-supported insti- 
tutions. While undoubtedly state-supported institu- 
tions also place teachers outside of their territory, 
the frequency of requests for such placement might 
well be less. 

The church-related colleges are the least inclined 
of any group to send confidential papers at the re- 
quest of the agencies, but are practically as liberal 
as the private colleges when the request comes from 
the registrant. 

The state-supported institutions, whether a state 
college, a comprehensive university, or a teachers col- 
lege, are rather evenly divided in their attitude toward 
sending confidential papers to commercial agencies. 
Here again, we have a greater tendency to comply 
when the request comes from the registrant. 

The numbers in parentheses in the table indicate 
the number of institutions which, in one way or an- 
A considerable number 
indicated that papers were being sent only to agencies 
which were members of the National Association of 
Others stated that only the let- 
A few said they 
co-operated only with institutions which were ethical 
in their dealings with students. Another small group 
stated that papers were sent to agencies out of the 


other, qualify their answers. 


Teacher Agencies, 


ters of recommendation were sent. 


state or region, or only after it was apparent that 
the bureau could not place its own candidate. A 
small institutional bureaus stated that 
papers would be sent only upon the payment of a 
One institution indicated that beginning 


number of 


service fee. 
with the current year (1951-52) confidential papers 
would be sent to other agencies only upon the pay- 
ment of a $10.00 fee. 

Relationships with state employment service agen- 
cies.—The attitude of the institutional teacher-place- 
ment agencies toward the state employment service 
agencies is much more liberal than it is toward the 
private agencies which charge fees for specifie job 
placement. The SES agencies do not charge fees for 
specifie placement and, thereby, one of the objections 
frequently voiced in relation to private agencies is 
removed. There were, however, a number of in- 
stances in which respondents took an adverse stand 
toward co-operation with the SES agencies. 
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TABLE 2 
NUMBER AND Per CENT OF INSTITUTIONAL PLACEMENT 
BUREAUS SENDING, AND NoT SENDING, CONFIDENTIAL 
PAPERS TO STATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES BOR 
COPYING AT THE REQUEST OF THE 
AGENCY OR THE REGISTRANT 
At Registrant's 
Request 


At Agency's 
Reguest 


_ Type of 
institution 


Per Cent No 
Per Cent No 


No» 
| Per Cent Yes 


| 


} Nob 


| 
| 
| 
| 


State colleges P 
and universi- 
i 84(3) 


colleges 


° 36(5) 
Private colleges 


33 (1) 


28(1) 31(1) 


colleges and 


universities . 81(2) 70 14(3) 30) 39(1) 


Miscellaneous . Pe. 67 3 33 s 
-» 185(11) 80 34(4) 20 146(3) 


Totale . 


* Number in parentheses represents institutions which qual- 
ified their response. May not send papers in all instances 
but usually do so, 

» Number in parentheses represents institutions which qual- 
ifled their response. May occasionally send out confidential 
papers but do so under protest. 

© Totals do not add up to 191 because some respondents did 


not check all items, 

Although the questionnaire asked specifically about 
policy with regard to co-operation with the state em- 
ployment service department concerned with teacher 
placement, it was apparent that certain respondents 
had in mind the placement work carried on, in some 
states, by the state department of education. Whether 
or not the percentage figures would have been changed 
materially had this source of possible error been elimi- 
nated, it is impossible to say. 

Some respondents did not check this item because 
the SES was not active in teacher placement in their 
state. States identified as not havin 


ga SES agency 
by one or more respondents included California, Kan- 
sas, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington. Some respondents in these states said that 
they sent confidential papers to SES agencies in other 
states. In some instances it appeared that’ the re- 
spondent was not familiar with SES teacher-place- 
ment activities either in his or in other states. 

A number of respondents felt that the SES offices 
in their states were not adequately staffed and/or did 
not fully appreciate the confidential nature of the 
credentials sent to their offices. Several stated that 
they were opposed to the SES agencies because they 
were duplicating, at state expense, the jobs which the 
colleges could do better. 

Relationships with institutional placement bureaus 
in other colleges—Apparently the college and uni- 
versity bureaus enjoy a high degree of reciprocity 
with one another, although there are a small number 
of institutions whieh do not send out confidential 
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papers upon the request of either the agency or the 
individual. The church-related colleges, again, are 
least inclined to send credentials at the request of 
bureaus, but will generally send them at the request 
of the registrant. 

Somewhat more than 95 per cent of the state-sup- 
ported colleges and universities sent credentials to 
other institutions for copying. Vor church-related 
colleges the corresponding figure was only 74 per 
cent. It may be that the smaller institutions received 
few or no requests for eredentials and, therefore, gave 
a negative answer to the question even though they 
would send the papers if requests were received. 


TABLE : 


NUMBER AND PER CENT OF INSTITUTIONAL PLACEMENT 
BUREAUS SENDING, AND NOT SENDING, CONFIDENTIAL 
PAPERS TO OTHER COLLEGE PLACEMENT BUREAUS 
FOR COPYING AT THE REQUEST OF THE 
AGENCY OR THE REGISTRANT 


At Registrant’s 
Request 


At Bureau's 
Request 





Type of 
Institution 


| Per Cent Yes 
Per Cent No 





| 


State colleges 

and universities 
State teachers 

collezes 
Private colleges 

and universities ¢ : 10 
Church-related 

colleges and 

universities ... 37 : 26 
Miscellaneous ... H i 7 25 

Total 11 170 





Are credentials sent for copying misused?—Of the 
28 indicated that 
credentials sent out by the college or university had 
been misused. In addition, a number indicated that 
no difficulties had been experienced under the “present 


191 questionnaires returned, only 


” 


which would suggest that unfortunate situa- 
On the other hand, 
some of the abuses checked apparently had occurred 


policy, 
tions may have existed earlier. 


a good many years ago and were not representative 


of the current situation. In several instances the 


agency perpetrating the “abuse” 


was reported to be 
“no longer in business.” 

A number of bureaus indicated that, while they had 
not experienced difficulties with other agencies with 
regard to a misuse of confidential papers, they were 
very careful in their dealings with other agencies. 
It is possible that more abuses would have been re- 
ported had extreme care not been exercised. 

The nature of abuses listed by the 28 respondents 
included: (a) editing credentials and/or removing 
statements unfavorable to the 
(b) violating the confidential nature of the creden- 
tialsk—4 cases; (c) the ageney sending the college 


eandidate—5 cases; 
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bureau’s papers intact, thereby suggesting that the 
college bureau had recommended the candidate for 
a position—} cases. The remaining 14 listed a va- 
riety of abuses or failed to indicate the nature of 
the abuse. Most of the abuses were charged against 
the commercial agencies, although, in some eases, the 
type of agency was not indicated. 

Conclusion.—This study suggests that there is con- 
siderable “co-operation” between the collegiate place- 
ment agencies and the commercial agencies with re- 
gard to sending part or complete sets of credentials 
for copying. About 50 per cent of the state-sup- 
ported institutions send credentials for copying at 
the request of commercial agencies, while about 65 
per cent send them, if the request comes from the 
vandidate. The percentage is somewhat higher, 66 
and 80, respectively, for private colleges and univer- 
sities. For church-related colleges the corresponding 
figures are 44 and 78 per cent. 


Institutions of all types are more likely to co- 


Events 
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operate, if the other agency is a state employment 
service agency, 80 per cent sending them at the re- 
quest of the SES ageney and 86 per cent sending them 
to the SES ageney, if the request comes from the 
candidate. 

The attitudes toward the private commercial agen- 
cies, as implied in the remarks made by respondents, 
range all the way from a feeling that it is virtually 
immoral for a teacher to have to pay a fee for s job 
to the other extreme where candidates are encouraged 
to register with private agencies. 

Of the 191 questionnaires returned, only 28 listed 
instances in which eredentials sent to private agencies 
and/or SES agencies had been abused. Among the 
abuses most frequently mentioned were: (a) editing 
credentials or removing unfavorable references; (b) 
papers; (ce) 
the agency sending out the papers intact, thereby im- 
plying that the college or university was making the 


violating the confidential nature of the 


recommendation. 





THE SWING OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PENDULUM 


THE development of modern educational theory 
started a chain reaction against the learning of facts, 
discipline, authority, and indoctrination, generally 
summarized in the frequently repeated cliché that 
edueation should train not in what to think but how 
to think. 
spontaneous generation of facts that begins when a 
problem has to be solved. The chief difficulty in this 
theory is that without a knowledge of facts or sub- 


There is an assumption here of a certain 


jeets arranged in an orderly sequence even the exist- 
ence of a problem cannot be recognized. The anal- 
ogy of the “forked road” is somewhat forced, but 
even to determine the right road to follow it is nee- 
essary to be able to “read” a map. The “fashion- 
able fear of facts,” as an English writer has described 
the situation, may result in disearding the raw ma- 
terials for building ideas and acquiring the content 
necessary for thinking. 

In the same way the revolt against authority and 
indoctrination is baseless, provided that authority is 
appealed to not as something to be followed without 
question but as something that represents experience 
wider and deeper than one’s own. Again indoctrina- 
tion has been too readily interpreted as imposition 
of ideas or doctrines without permitting arguments 
or questions. If edueation is a social process and 
if schools are established and maintained by society 
to achieve certain social ends, then an important 
function of education is to encourage the aeceptance 


of what Dewey has ealled “common objects of social 
allegiance” which make for common understanding 
between members of a community and promote the 
consciousness of group membership. There is noth- 
ing in the coneept of democracy or in the theory of 
the learning process to prohibit indoctrination of 
faith in the ideals of freedom and methods of dis- 
cussion and argument as the necessary bases of social 
progress. But the difference between indoctrination 
in a democracy and in an authoritarian or totalitarian 
régime lies in the opportunity provided for the learner 
to raise questions and understand reasons for the doc- 
It is true that 
we are the creatures of our culture, but the schools 


trine that he is expected to’ accept. 


exist to accelerate the impact of the essential aspects 
of that culture by suitable selections. Pupils eannot 
be allowed io discover for themselves the ideals that 
are inherent in that eulture; nor is there time for 
them to discover through their own experience what 
Charles Beard called the “treasures heavy with the 
thought and sacrifices of the centuries,” or “the heri- 
tuge of knowledge and heroic examples—aecepted 
values stamped with the seal of permanence.” 

The rejection of discipline, authority, indoctrina- 
tion, and aequisition of facts, which was valuable and 
even necessary as a protest against traditional meth- 
ods and practice, may, when carried to the extreme 
to which it has sometimes been earried, produce an 
education without content and without aim. In edu- 
cation as in other human affairs Samuel Butler’s re- 
mark in “The Way of All Flesh” is appropriate, 
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“Extremes are alone iogical and they are always ab- 
surd, the mean alone is practicable and it is always 


illogical.”—I. L. K. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TEACHING IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

A NATIONAL conference to diseuss the increasing 
demand for foreign-language teaching in public ele- 
mentary schools throughout the United States will be 
held in the Office of Edueation, FSA, in Washington 
(D. C.), January 15-16. 

Karl James MeGrath, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has invited to the eonference the chief state 
school officers of the 48 states, superintendents and 


principals of schools in several areas, and representa- 


tives of general education and foreign-language teach- 
ing groups. Also being invited are leaders of eduea- 
tional branches of large labor unions, industries and 
business groups, the National Congress of Parents 

veterans 
University 
Between 250 and 300 persons 


other 
American 


American Legion, 


Association of 


and Teachers, 
groups, the 
Women, and others. 
are expected to attend the conference. 

Arthur M. Selvi, professor of education and modern 
Connecticut (New 
Britain), has been named executive secretary cf the 
Chairman of the Planning Committee is 
Theodore Andersson, director of the Master of Arts 
in Teaching Program, Yale University, who has de- 
voted considerable attention to the elementary-grade 
(See 


languages, Teachers College of 


conference. 


foreign-language programs in the past year. 
ScHooL AND Society, November 1, 1952.) 

Assisting Professor Andersson are: Lyle W. Ashby, 
assistant secretary for professional relations, National 
Education Association; Harold Benjamin, chairman, 
division of social foundations of education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.) ; 
Leon Dostert, director, Institute of Languages and 
Linguistics, School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University; Henry Grattan Doyle, dean, Columbian 
College, George Washington University; and Ruth 
R. Ginsberg, supervisor of foreign languages, Los 
Angeles Board of Edueation. 

Assisting also will be Alonzo G. Grace, associate 
dean, School of Edueation, New York University; 
Marjorie ©, Johnston, division of international edu- 
cation, Office of Kdueation, FSA; I. L. Kandel, pro- 
fessor-emeritus of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; Lawrence B. Kiddle, department 
of Romance languages, University of Michigan; How- 
ard Nostrand, executive officer, department of Ro- 
mance languages and literature, the University of 
Washington (Seattle 5); and Emilie Margaret White, 
supervising director of foreign languages, District of 
Columbia publie schools. 
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THE MEDICAL SPECIALTIES PREFERENCE 
TEST 


A REFINEMENT of Stanford University’s widely used 
Strong Vocational Interest Test now will tell a man 
not only whether he is likely to enjoy being a doctor, 
but also what kind—surgeon, internist, pathologist, or 
It represents an analysis of two and a 
half million answers to test questions and three years 
of work by two psychologists--Edward K. Strong, 


psychiatrist. 


Jr., university professor emeritus, and Colonel An- 
thony C. Tucker, of the Army Medical Corps. 

The Medical Specialties Preference Test is described 
for the first time in a monograph just published by 
the American Psychological Association. The work 
was financed by $50,000 in grants from the Army 
Surgeon General. 

These test results are not intended to show a man’s 
ability or aptitude for a particular medical specialty. 
Instead, they show to what extent his interests agree 
with the interests of other successful men already 
practicing in that specialty. And research over the 
past 25 years indicates this to be a very accurate 
guide in predicting whether he will like it. 

To a medical man, the test can be exceedingly valu- 
able. Specialization usually requires three years of 
residency training, followed by two years of restricted 
He must then pass comprehensive 
All of this means 
about five years’ deferment of earnings. 


medical practice. 
examinations in his chosen field. 


About 15 per cent of physicians today are diplo- 
mats in some special field of medicine. Colonel 
Tucker estimates that the percentage will probably 
double in the next 20 years. The medical-preference 
test not only can save time and expense for those 
individuals, but also holds out to society the promise 
of selecting the best possible men as specialists. 

The test was designed primarily for Army use. It 
gives the Surgeon General a guide for selecting Army 
doctors best fitted to receive specialized residency 
training; better still, it can be extremely useful in 
American medical schools everywhere. 

While 28 other recognized fields of specialized medi- 
cine are still untouched, they probably will not re- 
main so, If the test is successful in general use, addi- 
tional research could provide new or revised tests to 
cover a greater number of specialties. The appli- 
cation of the principles used in this test to other occu- 
pations is being considered. By this means it may be 
possible to obtain a greater degree of differentiation 
among business people than heretofore. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDY ABROAD 

THE Institute of International Education announces 
the availability of the following opportunities for 
study abroad through scholarships, fellowships, and 
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assistantships. The countries and final dates for ap- 
plication are as follows: Brazil and Ceylon, January 
15; France and Sao Paulo (Brazil), February 1; Ger- 


many, Italy, and Switzerland, March 1. Full details 


Notes andNews 
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of the value of the awards and qualifications and ap- 
plication forms may be obtained from the Institute 
of International Education, 1 Kast 67th Street, New 
York 21, 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Grayson L. Kirk, acting president, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been named president to sueceed Dwight 
D. Eisenhower on January 20. 


Elmer Francis Haight, head of the department of 
religion, Furman University (Greenville, S. Car.), has 
been appointed president, Anderson (S. Car.) Col- 
lege, and not president of Furman University, as 
erroneously reported in ScHOOL AND Society, Decem- 
ber 6, 1952. Dr. Haight will sueceed Annie D. Den- 
mark on July 1. John L. Plyler, president, Furman 
University, began his 15th year in office, January 1. 
ScHOOL AND Society is indebted to Erwin L. MeDon- 
ald, the university’s director of publie relations, for 
the correction in this report. 


The Reverend Lawrence W. Lykens, formerly pastor 
of the Montoursville (Pa.) Methodist Church, assumed 
new duties, January 1, as assistant to John W. Long, 
(Williamsport, Pa.). 


Mr. Lykens will serve as alumni secretary and director 


president, Lycoming College 
of student promotion and will be responsible for 
publie relations through churches, service clubs, an- 
nual conferences, and other organizations. 


Lester S. Vander Werf, associate professor of educa- 
tion, the University of New Hampshire, will assume 
new duties, July 1, as dean of the College of Eduea- 
tion, Northeastern University (Boston 15), that will 
be established in September. The new college will 
offer a four-year program, leading to the degree, 
Bachelor of Science in Education, designed to prepare 
prospective teachers for various areas of subject 
matter in the secondary schools. 


A grant of $420,000 has been given to New York 
University by the Lavanburg Corner House for a new 
graduate program in social-service education, accord- 
ing to an announcement released to the press, Decem- 
ber 21, 1952, by Henry T. Heald, chancellor of the 
university, and Ethel H. Wise, president, Lavanburg 
Corner House. The program will be administered as 
part of the Graduate Division of Publie Service of 
which William J. Ronan is director. The name of the 
division will be changed tv the Graduate Division of 
Publie Administration and Publie Service. The new 
two-year curriculum, beginning in September, will be 
open to a limited number of full-time students. Ap- 
plications for admission will be received, beginning 


Frank J. Cohen, executive director of 
Youth House, has been appointed a3 full-time consult- 
ant for the new program. 


February 1. 


Etta H. Rasmussen is director of the new School for 
Practical Nursing that was opened in the College of 
Nursing, the State University of Iowa, January 5. 
Students will receive 12 months of intensive classroom 
instruction and supervised nursing practice that will 
the State Board of Nurse 
Examiners’ examinations to become licensed practical 
The recently established Iowa Center for 
Continuation Study is to be under the direction of a 


enable them to take 


nurses. 


co-ordinator of conferenees, William D. Coder, whose 
appointment as director of veterans’ service was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, September 13, 1947. 
The following members of the staff have been ap- 
Leslie G. 
Woody 


Thompson, director, Bureau of Business and Eeo- 


pointed as a policy-making committee: 


Moeller, director, School of Journalism; C. 


nomie Research; and Mason Ladd, dean, College of 
Law (2-year terms); Lloyd Knowler, head of the 
department of mathematics and astronomy (3-year 
term); Walter R. Ingram, head of the department of 
anatomy, and Hew Roberts, professor of education 
(4-year term); and Robert I’. Ray, director, Institute 
of Publie Affairs (5-year term). 

Sidney Pleskin, head of audio-visual service and in- 
structor in education, Yeshiva University (New York 
33), is director of a five-point program that has been 
created to advance audio-visual education in Jewish 
schools. The new service will (a) produce audio- 
visual materials such as recordings and filmstrips, (b) 
disseminate information concerning audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods through pamphlets and news- 
letters, (¢) conduct demonstrations, workshops, and 
seminars, (d) aet as a consultation and information 
center, and (e) explore the possibilities of audio- 
visual materials and methods in the field of education. 

John A. Weil was recently appointed director of 
information, New York School of Social Work (New 
York 28). 


Wendell Lincoln Osborn, head of the department of 


voice, Southwestern University (Georgetown, Tex.), 
has been named director of the Opera Workshop that 
was recently organized with the twofold purpose of 
training voice students in the various aspects of opera 
musi¢ and staging and the provision of entertainment 
for local audiences. 
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Melva Lind, dean of 
Miami 


women and professor of 
Romance languages, (Oxford, 
Ohio), has been awarded the Palmes Académiques by 


University 


the French Government for “distinguished services in 
the field of French and as an interpreter for France 
and French culture.” 
Recent Deaths 

The Very Reverend Lawrence Clifton Gorman, S.J., 
vice-president and University of Seranton 
(Pa.), died, December 27, 1952, at the age of fifty- 
Father Gorman had served as assistant 


dean, 


four years, 
professor of chemistry (1926-29), acting dean (1934), 
College of Arts and Sciences, professor of organic 
chemistry and head of the department (1934-35), and 
president (1942-49), Georgetown University (Wash- 
ington, D. C.); dean of studies (1936-42) and vice- 
president (1938-42), Loyola College (Baltimore 10) ; 
studies (sinee 1950), University of 


and dean of 


Scranton. 
Thurman Brooks Rice, professor of publie health, 
27, 1952, at the 


had served as 


Indiana University, died, December 
age of Dr. 
teacher (1906-08), Huntington County (Ind.) publie 
schools, and (1910-12), Wheeler (Ind.) public schools; 
instructor in biology (1914-16), State Teachers Col- 
lege (Winona, Minn.); and instructor in pathology 
(1921-24), publie 
health (1926-46), and professor of public health and 


sixty-four years. Rice 


professor of bacteriology and 


chemistry (since 1946), Indiana University. 


Brother Arnold Edward, former president, Manhat- 
tan College (New York 63), died, December 28, 1952, 
at the age of seventy-nine years. Brother Edward 
had served as teacher, La Salle Academy (New York 
3); director (1902), Cathedral High School for Boys 
(New York 22); president (1906-09, 1912-18) and 
teacher (1938-47), Manhattan College; and principal 
(1918-28), La Salle Academy (Providence, R. 1.). 
From 1928-38, Brother Edward had taught sue- 
cessively at La Salle Military Academy (Oakdale, 
N. Y.), Christian Brothers Academy (Syracuse, 
N. Y.), De La Salle Collegiate School (Detroit), and 
St. Augustine’s Diocesan High School (Brooklyn). 


The Reverend Arthur Samuel Gillespie, professor of 
missions, New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 
died, December 28, 1952, at the age of fifty years. 
Dr. Gillespie had served as a missionary in China 
(1929-50) before joining the seminary as professor 
of missions. 

Beryl Rubinstein, director, Cleveland (Ohio) Insti- 
tute of Musie, died, December 29, 1952, at the age of 
fifty-four years. Dr, Rubinstein had served the insti- 
tute as a member of the faculty (1921-25), head of 
the department of piano (1925-29), dean of faculty 
(1929-32),-and director (since 1932). 
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Truman C. Bigham, chairman, Graduate School, 
College of Business Administration, the University of 
Florida, died, December 30, 1952, at the age of fifty- 
Dr. Bigham had served as acting assistant 
assistant 
associate 


SIX years, 
professor (1925-26), Indiana University; 
(1926-27), Stanford (Calif.) University; 
protessor (1927-29), University of Arkansas; and 
professor of economics (since 1929) and chairman 
(since 1948), the University of Florida. 

Ralph Alden Loring, associate professor of physies 
and head of the department, University’ of Louisville 
(Ky.), died, December 31, 1952, at the age of fifty- 
Dr. Loring had served as instructor in 
(1920-22), Dartmouth College (Han- 
over, N. H.); assistant in physics (1922-23, 1925-26) 
and instructor (1926-27), Harvard University; in- 
structor (1927-31), Northwestern Universtiy (!vans- 
ton, Til.) ; fellow (1932-34), the Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and assistant professor of physics and acting 


five years. 


mathematics 


head of the department (1934-37) and associate pro- 
fessor and head of the department (since 1937), Uni- 
versity of Louisville. 

William Herbert Hobbs, professor emeritus of geol- 
ogy, University of Michigan, died, January 1, at the 
age of eighty-eight years. Dr. Hobbs had served as 
instructor in mineralogy, metallurgy, and petrology 
(1589-91), assistant professor (1891-1900), and pro- 
fessor (1900-06), the University of Wisconsin; and 
geologist (1906-34), University of Michigan. 


Earl Downing Hay, professor of mechanical engi- 
neering, lowa State College (Ames), died, January 1, 
at the age of sixty-six years. Mr. Hay had served as 
instructor in engineering (1911-12), the University of 
Wisconsin; head of the department of mechanical 
drawing (1912-17), State Teachers College (Oshkosh, 
Wis.) ; assistant professor of engineering (1917-19), 
Illinois; dean (1919-23), College of 
Iowa; dean 


University of 
Engineering, the State University of 
(1923-28), College of Engineering, the University of 
Wyoming; professor of mechanical and industrial en- 
gineering and head of the department of mechanical 
engineering (1928-46), the University of Kansas; and 


professor of mechanical engineering (since 1946), 


lowa State College. 

The Reverend David Laing MacFarlane, president, 
Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia), died, 
January 3, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Mac- 
Farlane, who had held pastoratés in the Methodist 
Chureh in Illinois (1917-22), had served as professor 
of history and political science and head of the de- 
partment’ of history (1922-35), 
Southwestern College (Winfield, Kans.) ; and assistant 
professor of history and government (1935-36), pro- 
fessor (1936-43), dean of men (1936-43), and presi- 
dent (since 1945), Kansas State Teachers College. 


and government 
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Recent) Vi i; 


@ 
BLAKESLEE, ALTON lL. 
That Can Be Beaten.’’ 
118. Pp. 32. Illustrated. 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16. 
quantity rates. 


‘¢ Aleoholism: A Sickness 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
Publie Affairs Committee, 
1952. 25 cents; 


e 

CALEF, WESLEY, et al. ‘‘Geography and Conserva- 
tion Edueation.’’ Professional Paper No. 13.  Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers, Valley City, N. 
Dak. 1952. 50 cents. 
A collection of four papers which have appeared in The 
Journal of Geography. Among other important pamphlets 
still available are: “Values and Problems in the Use of 
Color Transparencies with a Source List of Color Trans- 
parencies” (1951), by Elizabeth Eiselen, 25 cents; “A Se- 
lected Bibliography on Geography Edueation for Curricu- 
lum Committees” (1951), by Annice Davis Elkins et al., 50 
cents; and “On the Treatment of Controversial Topies in 
Geography : Geography and World Understanding” (1949), 
by Preston EF. James et al., 50 cents. 

td 

Education of Veterans in Farming.’’ AVA Research 
Bulletin No. 5. Pp. 96. Illustrated. American Vo- 
cational Association, Ine., 1010 Vermont Avenue, Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 1952. 75 cents. 
Report of a nation-wide study of the institutional on-farm 
training program prepared by the Committee on Research 
in the Education of Farm Veterans. 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


S Z College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pennypacker 5-1223 











ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY. 
and COLLEGE 

BUREAU 


RELIABLE and 
PERSONAL 
SERVICE 


to Colleges and Universities of 

the Nation and their Personnel. 
Originated and continued by 

three generations of the Albert 

family. 

‘ MEMBER NA TA 

25 £. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Nutrition Education in Elementary and Secondary 
Schools. Pp. 43. Department of Nutrition, School 
of Public Health, Harvard University, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1952. 

The goal of nutrition education is to develop good food 
habits and attitudes which will result in intelligent. selec- 
tion and consumption of nutritious food through life. 


‘*Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation: 
With Special Reference to Standards of Living.’’ UN 
Publication No. E/CN.5/267/Rev.1. Pp. v +180. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York 27. 1952. $1.75. 


A Survey of the Professional Preparation of the Critie 
or Supervisor of Student Teaching in the Field of Ge 
ography.’’ Professional Paper No. 14. Pp. 15. Na- 
tional Council of Geography Teachers, Valley City, N. 
Dak. 1952. 25 cents. 

Also available is “A List of Articles on Maps and Their 
Use in Geographic Education: An Annotated List of 102 
Articles” (1950), 25 cents. 


After College, What? Pp. 15. 
Illustrated by Maude Peters. Office of Publie Rela 
tions, Amherst College (Mass.). 1952. 

Published by the Committee on Guidance and Placement, 
outlining a plan of organizing one’s interests and abilities 
toward a logical end, 


WILSON, EUGENE S. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 

















TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

RAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges. 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, New York University. 


Education Association. 
cation, Marvard University. 
President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, Nationa) 
ALFRED D. SIMPSON, Professor of Edu- 
ROSCOE L. WEST, 























: Of Interest fo pe 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


JOHN T. WAHLQUIST, San Jose State College; WILLIAM E. ARNOLD, University of 
Pennsylvania; ROALD F, CAMPBELL, Ohio State University; THEODORE L. RELLER 
and LESTER B. SANDS, both of the University of California 


Backed by the authority of five specialists, this new volume combines theory with 
practicality and realism in covering every phase of modern, forward-looking school 
administration. It stresses the best methods for handling dozens of on-the-job prob- 
lems; emphasizes ways of implementing the democratic philosophy of education in 
administration practices. Many helpful suggestions, illustrations. 611 pp. $6.00 


INSURANCE PRACTICES 
IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


HENRY H. LINN, Columbia University; SCHUYLER C. JOYNER, Los Angeles 
City Schools 


This practical new book analyzes the administrator’s insurance problems in terms 
of risks involved and policy provisions for meeting them. Gives up-to-date guidance 
adaptable to local requirements. Covers all types of school insurance, reproducing 
essential parts of policies and other insurance documents. 25 forms. 446 pp. $6.50 





STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Enrichment of the Educational Program 
EDGAR G. JOHNSTON and ROLAND C. FAUNCE, both of Wayne University 


Timely analysis of current school activities in which students take a large part 
of the initiative and responsibility. Covers student government, clubs, school publica- 
tions, athletics, music, school camps, etc. Explains recent changes in “extra-curricular” 
activities, and appraises their educational value. Illustrated. 369 pp. $4.50 


50 YEARS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


A Historical Review and Critical Appraisal 
EDGAR W. KNIGHT, University of North Carolina 


Carefully documented account of educational growth in the United States from 
1900 to 1950. Against the background of the sweeping economic, industrial, political, 
and social events of the past half-century, it appraises our progress in education—point- 
ing out the task ahead: to make advances in quality comparable to our past quantita- 
tive achievement. 484 pp. $4.75 


YOUR SCHOOLS AND MINE 
P. ROY BRAMMELL, University of Connecticut 


Information essential to an understanding of the American school system and the 
solution of educational problems. Topics include: how our schools are organized, ad- 
ministered, and supported; program of studies and efforts toward improvement; work 
of the teacher. Definite educational propositions provide basis for expression of individ- 
ual viewpoints. Illustrated. 438 pp. $4.50 


Order your books from 
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